THE PRODUCTIVE  FORCES
Alexandria and, at a still earlier date, Archimedes dis-
covered the principle of the steam-engine, many people
were cultivated enough to understand it, and technical
and economic conditions were even such that its applica-
tion to production should have been possible. Roman
capitalists employed thousands of slaves in great in-
dustrial establishments, and their engineers knew how
to construct and use complicated machinery. It would
be hard to say what prevented the application and
development of the new force. When it was rediscovered
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries by Branca,
Papin and Watt, the public took great interest in natural
science ; people were in the habit of hearing of new
discoveries and inventions, and were more ready to
believe in new theories and try new methods. This,
perhaps, may account for the different manner in which
the discovery was received in modern times.
All development, however, is slow and proceeds
gradually, owing to an inertia inherent in man's nature,
which makes him reluctant to change even if the change
be to his advantage. All innovations encounter diffi-
culties, and in all eras it is a few imaginative and energetic
individuals who take the lead, the others following re-
luctantly and distrustfully until the new device has been
generally accepted and become habitual. At all times
some bold person makes a big step in advance while the
rest follow hesitatingly and slowly, Another serious
check upon innovations in the economic sphere lies in
the fact that an invention or discovery, though con-
ducive to general improvement, may mean great losses
to some and even to many persons whose income and
position, nay, whose very existence, is threatened by
its introduction, and who therefore have an interest in
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